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Art. I—PERSONAL SYMPATHY INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
REMOVAL OR RELIEF OF SOCIAL EVILS. 


Most modern schemes for the relief of poverty and the dis- 
tress consequent thereon, are based upon the principle of rais- 
ing a fund by tax or voluntary contributions, out of which to 
supply the chief necessaries of life—as food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, &c. Several poor families are suffering for want of food 

~and some benevolent persons who have not the means of furn- 
ishing it, forthwith apply to their wealthy neighbors or friends 
for funds. A soup society is formed, and a daily supply is 
furnished to needy applicants. In such a process the original 
donor and the object of his charity are not likely to meet. 
There are several intermediate personages. The solicitor of 
his bounty may be paid for his services, and have nothing 
farther to do with the distribution of it, except to pass it over 
to the treasurer and take his receipt. The treasurer has no 
communication with any body, but through an order duly 
issued and authenticated. The order is drawn by the chairman 
of a committee who knows neither treasurer, solicitor nor donor, 
but who is authorized upon the representation of the society’s 
VOL. X.—24. 
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agent to draw such an order. The agent derives his knowledge 
of the case from a visitor who has made an official call at the 
home of the sufferer, and made himself acquainted with their 
wants ; and that official visit was prompted by some Sunday- 
school teacher or friendly neighbor, whose Christian sympathies 
drew him or her to the place, and made them familiar with the 
wants and woes of its occupants. Thus between the donor and 
the party relieved by his bounty, there are not less than five or 
six officials, alike independent of him and of each other. 

Well, and what of that? If the want is relieved, what is it 
to any body through how many hands the relief passes? In 
one view, nothing; in another, every thing. So far as the 
simple act of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked is con- 
cerned, an order on the baker or clothes-dealer may answer all 
purposes, but so far as the moral and social relations are in- 
volved, the act might almost as well have been left undone. 
We should as soon expect the paper on which the order is writ- 
ten to weep and speak kind words, as to look to such formal 
and mechanical expressions of charity to kindle the emotions 
of gratitude and to start the gentle sympathies which bind man 
to man, and give the social state its richest blessings and its 
highest security. 

It would have been kind in the rich man in the parable, if 
he had sent a servant out with something for the beggar to 
eat, as he was lying there at his gate, ‘‘full of sores.”” He 
might have exercised his humanity a little further and sent 
him to a hospital or public infirmary, or furnished the means 
of paying for suitable nursing and medical attendance. But 
all this would be immeasurably short of leaving his sumptuous 
table—going to the gate himself—looking compassionately 
upon the poor sufferer—if need be, taking some of the fine 
linen from his own person to protect the ulcerous body of the 
beggar—and himself superintending his removal to some suit- 
able apartment for appropriate nursing and medical care. 
True, it might all be done by a trusty servant or by the out- 
of-door agent of some eleeomosynary institution; but no one 
can doubt, that a far higher and nobler end would be obtained, 
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for the individuals themselves and for society, if the steward 
of God’s manifold mercies should dispense such charity with 
his own hand, and accompany it with some expression of per- 
sonal sympathy. 

A rich and multitudinous city, flourishing in commercial and 
civic greatness, adopts systematic and formal arrangements in 
many cases and in reference to many objects, which in simpler 
communities are never thought of, or could not, for want of a 
suitable agency, be brought into operation. Every thing is done 
by rule and system, (says one,) and thus the utilitarian principle 
of attaining the public good by public means comes broadly into 
view, and has at last the idea attached to it of an all-sufficient 
and universal applicability. When any thing new requires to be 
done, or any good to be supplied, the whole community turn at 
once to a new company, a new superintendent, or a new ma- 
chine. ‘To propose to make any thing every body’s business is 
the height of folly. All is artificial, and therefore all excludes 
sympathy. Man finds himself every where brought in contact 
with systems, and rarely with man and his natural sympathies. 
All the transactions and communications between the richer 
and poorer classes have thus substituted in conducting them, 
the sternness of official agency, for that kind and generous 
treatment which, when they meet unrestrained, the more 
prosperous children of the same parent would in almost every 
case pay to their less fortunate brothers. But although 
nature may be outraged, she can never be so in any case, 
either long or to any considerable extent, with impunity. The 
channels of sympathy, from the introduction of artificial modes 
of intercourse, may be permitted to rust, and to moulder 
into decay and dilapidation; and the rich, in their luxurious 
isolation from wretchedness, may forget that the poor are in 
the land; the pipe and the tabret and the viol of an incessant 
festivity may but too easily drown the distant notes of mourn- 
ing, lamentation and woe; the exuberance of an accumulated 
and ostentatious wealth may overshadow the hidden poverty 
and want and famine pent up in those poorer districts, to which 
the unfortunates of our race retire to hide themselves, and often 
to die; but let not such an unnatural state of things be too 
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securely left to proceed, lest the day of retribution come, and 
the opposite electricities collected around the poles of society 
meet in fearful collision, and rend the system in pieces. 

In such a state of things, there is the fermenting of a spirit 
of angry and vindictive democracy. When the rich, the natural 
superiors of the poor, resign their guardianship and its influ- 
ence, they may delegate the one but not the other, to an official 
stewardship. Left unguided, untaught, uncared for, society seeks 
for and finds its own leaders. They come under the influence 
of men of high, (it may be,) but misguided talent, and of violent 
hostility to all existing institutions—who neither fear God nor 
honor the law; and whose very faults, by being their strength 
and recommendation before the masses, augment with their 
power. It was the wide distinction of ranks in France, so scru- 
pulously maintained by that vain and irreligious people, which 
precipitated the revolution. Their noblesse insulted the gentry, 
the latter awoke the spirit of democracy; but when once 
aroused, the tempest became ungovernable, and not till drench- 
ed in blood and tears did an infuriated people at length submit 
before the gleaming sword and cower beneath the dread artil- 
lery of the military despot ! 

Where the power of sympathy has been altogether or nearly 
abolished among the different ranks of society, one of the first 
effects appears in a yawning and ever widening gulf of poverty 
which opens around its foundations. As the lofty shore indi- 
cates the depth of the surrounding ocean, the proud pinnacles 
of wealth in society are the indices of a corresponding depression 
among the humbler ranks. The greatest misery of man is ever 
the adjunct of his proudest splendor. And in explanation of 


this, it is remarked, that the ten thousand aids and benefits which 


in a healthy state of moral intercourse would circulate between 
the rich and the poor, are in the ordinary state of things no 
longer subject to the direction of sympathy in their transmis- 
sion; but either waste in uselessness, or else are diverted to 
uses of an inappropriate nature. 

In the articles of food and clothing especially this might be 
illustrated. How many fragments are lost because the wants of 
the poor are not known or the channel of reaching them has fallen 
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into desuetude? But there is still another and more influential 
cause of the poverty referred to. Were the rich to mingle with 
the poor, and to acquaint themselves with their circumstances, 
encouragement would be given to various arts of industry, which 
might be useful to the rich and afford the means of a healthful and 
comfortable support to those they employ. Every one knows how, 
in going into any repository of goods, the mere sight of them 
often suggests wants and leads to purchases which otherwise 
might never be made. And in like manner an acquaintance 
with the poor and their capabilities might put many things into 
their hands to do, the effect of which would at once ameliorate 
their condition, and connect them by ties of gratitude with those 
who kindly patronised them. ‘“* We conceive sympathy to form 
the best substitute for sumptuary laws: it would equalize the 
difference of economic condition to the advantage of all, without 
the annoyance or taxation of any. To enact a method of trans- 
mitting the superfluities of the rich to the poor would, on the 
old garment of utilitarianism and selfishness, make the rent 
only worse. For the new wine there must be new bottles. Let 
sympathy return to her proper channels—let the rich constitute 
themselves in fact, what Providence has made them in rank, the 
guardians of the poorer orders—let MEN, not WANTS, be the 
objects of care—and soon the present plethora in one organ of 
society, and the miserable atrophy in another, (both equally 
fatal symptoms,) will disappéar, and a universal strength return 
with the equable distribution of a universal health.” 

In maintaining the inadequacy of relief-societies, as they are 
generally constituted, to reach the objects at which they aim, we 
do not under-value their benign influence. They have their 
place, and it is an important one, but they do not begin to re- 
alize the true idea of philanthropy—certainly not of Christian 
philanthropy. This contemplates not simply the supply of the 
temporary physical wants of the poor, but the bestowment of 
the means and facilities of raising themselves above any such 
dependence upon public or private alms. It is an act of charity 
to feed and clothe hungry and naked children, but it is a higher 
and safer act of charity to give them the habits and skill to 
provide food and raiment for themselves; to make them feel 
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that they belong to the great human family, and that there 
are sympathizing hearts and helping hands all around them, 
to lift up those that are bowed down, and to strengthen the 
feeble knees. This is a higher and holier office, we say, and 
one which a true Christian philanthropy imposes on its sons and 
daughters. There is no country on the globe where money is 
more freely and cheerfully given to relieve suffering than in our 
own—none where an appeal in behalf of any humane enterprise 
is more promptly and generously met ; but we have yet to bring 
into general exercise that far-reaching principle of benevolence 
which embraces the social, moral and spiritual interests of our 
race, and which makes the loaf of bread and the warm garment 
only the means of introducing the benignant influences and 
heavenly sympathies of a Christian heart into the abodes of 
poverty, misery and oftentimes guilt. 

Our institutions, from their very nature, preclude the existence 
of those wide chasms in the social ranks which ‘‘ yawn’ so 
portentously on the opposite shore; but what with a large 
infusion of a foreign element, and that natural depravation of 
moral and social feeling which results from the rapid growth and 
already dense population of our principal cities—we should do 
well to provide seasonably against contingencies that are certain 
to arise. If the public press of the country is any indication of 
the currents of popular feeling, we cannot doubt that many, and 
by no means inconsiderable classes of the community are already 
fostering antipathies which are most unfriendly to the common 
welfare and happiness. The rich and the poor, the employer 
and the employed, the master and the servant, are relations 
which always have existed, and always will exist; and to make 
them the medium of kind offices, and of expressions of generous 
confidence and sympathy, is the province of the noblest philan- 
thropy. While on the other hand, to suffer them to become 
the dividing lines between the parties to them, or desig- 
nate provinces between which none but a formal business inter- 
course is to be allowed, is a selfish and suicidal policy. 

In addition to poverty, recklessness and discontent are the 
natural consequences of the separation of the higher from the 
lower classes, and the absence of the circulation of mutual 
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benefits and kindnesses which result from sympathy. ‘In those 
occupations and trades where there is least intercourse between 
the workmen and their employers, and in which the system of 
operations 1s most systematized, a similar effect takes place. 
Nothing engenders more the sullen feelings of the heart than 
neglect, or the idea that we are treated in a manner unworthy 
of our nature as human beings, and that compared with others 
we form a Pariah caste, doomed to exclusion and contempt. A 
man may be treated as a machine which receives its work and 
its oil; but he will not bear it with the sufferance of mere un- 
conscious materialism. There is aspirit within his bosom which 
claims sympathy, and insists on his title to be received into the 
fellowship of humanity as the birthright of his nature. He will 
be valued for what he is, as well as for what he can produce; 
and it is not enough that his sustenance or his wants as an 
engine of industry should be granted, but his feelings must be 
respected and his person recognized as a brother of the species. 
That man might nearly as well be a slave as a freeman who is 
made to feel that he hangs on society only by the value 
attached to his services, and that when he can no longer earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow he will receive only the ex- 
torted and measured allowance of law, unsweetened by one human 
sympathy, as the last sad viaticum to help on his progress to a 
pauper’s death and a pauper’s grave. That there should exist 
deep and wide-spread discontent under a system which deals with 
men not as men, but as the subordinate agents connected with the 
great machine of society, is what both nature and religion might 
teach us to look for. Often the apathy of wealth and the dis- 
dain of pride form a more bitter portion of the inheritance of 
the poor than their scanty fare, their cold and cheerless homes, 
and their inadequate clothing. One ray of sympathy darting 
athwart the gloom of their separation and distance would carry 
joy and warmth to their hearts, even if it gave them only the 
consolation to think that they were felt for, and that, if left to 
suffer, it was from unavoidable necessity and not from neglect. 
Nature comes kindly to the relief of natural evils, and by obdu- 
rating the frame and deadening their power, causes them to 
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feel comparatively light. There is a callousness which comes 
forth to render the hand hard and the heart strong. But the 
wounds of the soul are not so easily healed! A rude word may 
rankle long, and an unfeeling glance kindle enduring pain. And 
when the injuries, real or imaginary, of the poor are treasured 
up in their recollection, and are sharpened by the pressure of 
poverty, and embittered by the excitement of factious and 
violent leaders, they form the moving power which brings on 
agitations and revolutions, and in some instances heaves society 
from its foundations, and dashes it to pieces as if by the power 
of a volcano or the insurgent commotion of the earthquake.”’ 

It is difficult to convince distant spectators of human want 
and woe, of the obstacles which those meet who attempt 
to minister to their necessities. Between the poor who are 
prepared to throw themselves on public charity, or even to go 
abroad as mendicants, and the equally poor who are battling 
with every thing but actual famine to save themselves from the 
degrading condition of pauperism, there is a wide space. It 
requires no little skill to wind one’s way into the abodes of the 
latter, or to supply their necessities without trespassing upon 
feelings which should command our respect, and no less skill 
to avoid the impositions of the former without turning a deaf 
ear to the importunities of real sufferers. 

But aside from all this, we find what, to us, is a strange 
unwillingness on the part of the poorest poor to fall in with 
measures which are essential to their permanent relief. This is 
partly the result of their being left so entirely to themselves. 
The absence of all sympathy with them has a most disastrous 
influence on their feelings as well as on their character. 

It first becomes perceptible in repressing all desire for what 
is elevating, humanizing, or even respectable, and in driving 
them to a sordid and undivided eagerness in regard to the sup- 
plies of their mere physical and urgent necessities. Their 
prospects become so hopelessly dark; in having no friendly 
hand held out to them, they are so cut off from all means of 
bettering their circumstances; and such is their incessant 
struggle to procure an honest subsistence, and to ward off 
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famine, that they feel incapable of withdrawing for one moment 
their atvention or their anxiety from their existing situation. 
We do not say that this discouraged and hopeless feeling is in- 
separable from poverty—on the contrary we know that often- 
times a buoyant spirit is coupled with the pressure of want, 
which puts to shame the discontent and thriftlessness of those 
who are better off. 

It was the testimony of one whose official duty required 
him to make a close personal inspection of their domestic 
condition, that “one marked and favorable peculiarity even 
among the poorest Norwich (Kng.) weavers, was their strict 
attention to cleanliness and decency in their dwellings—a token 
of self-respect and a proof of ideas and habits, of which the se- 
verest privations in food and dress did not seem to be able to 
deprive them. Their rooms might be destitute of all the neces- 
sary articles of furniture; but the few that remained were 
clean, the walls and staircases whitewashed, the floors carefully 
swept and scrubbed, the court or alley cleared of every thing 
offensive, the children wearing shoes and stockings, however 
sorry in kind, and the clothes not ragged, however incongru- 
ously patched and darned. ‘ Cleanliness, and propriety,’ said 
one man, ‘are in spite of our poverty, the pride of Norwich 
people, who would have nothing to say to dirty neighbors.’ ”’ 

We have been much impressed with a picture of the condi- 
tion of a large class of people in one of the principal cities of 
Scotland, presented not long ago in the progress of a course of 
popular lectures on social evils and their remedies. We extract 
a few paragraphs entire, and claim the liberty of incorporating 
many of the writer’s ideas with our own. 


The poor are not without natural sympathy; far, very far from 
it. Often they toil hard and pinch themselves sore for the benefit 
of their families, but their views rarely extend beyond supplying 
them with humble fare, and rags for raiment. ‘To confer upon 
them any education is beyond their reach, and still more 
beyond their desire. To send them out at the earliest possible 
period to procure subsistence for themselves is the great end of 
their care. Treated by society as machines themselves, they 
apply the lesson to their own flesh and blood. The value in 
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their eyes of a promising boy or of a tender girl is the wages 
they can earn. The deep ignorance and immorality which 
prevail is but the inevitable consequence. And thus multi- 
tudes of immortal souls are consigned to a fate of a truly 
desperate and appalling description. They have no early 
counsels of piety, no warning lessons from the word of God to 
turn to under the allurements and temptations of their condi- 
tion, to supply them with wisdom to flee from evil, or with 
strength to vanquish it. They know scarcely any thing of their 
duty to God, and but little of their duty to man and society ; 
and utterly unprepared as they are for encountering them, they 
are exposed from their tenderest years and earliest inexperience 
to very formidable trials. 

Another cause which diminishes the operation and currency 
of sympathy in every dense and miscellaneous population is the 
necessary ignorance in which almost every one lives of the 
character and principles of the most part of those whom he is 
daily meeting, or by whom he is surrounded. Hence a guarded 
prudence—the necessary self-defence against imposition and 
fraud, and the presumptuous and offensive advances of unprin- 
cipled insolence and Vice. ‘Thus the dregs of every community 
shut up the hearts of men as well as their doors with checks and 
bars; and the maxim of suspecting every one until he has pro- 
duced a satisfactory title to confidence and esteem, if not cher- 
ished, is generally acted upon. 

And besides these causes there is a third, arising from that 
hitherto nameless tendency in society, that principle of polari- 
sation, which causes the various classes to cluster to particular 
points and neighborhoods and centres of fashion. Thus we 
have high and inaccessible, in proud ascendant, the pole of 
aristocracy, luxury, and refinement, to which tend the prosper- 
ous and aspiring, with a force and velocity proportionate to 
their augmenting resources. Far beneath, in congenial ob- 
scurity and darkness, enveloped in crime, wretchednegs, pov- 
erty and neglect, lies the opposite pole, to which gravitate all 
the children of misery and helplessness in hopeless necessity. 
The effeet of this well known cause of estrangement and severa- 
tion of feeling cannot be too carefully and anxiously attended 
to. It associates the wealthy into wealthy districts, and the 
poor into poor districts, with corresponding intermediate gra- 
dations. 

If society be a pyramid, it is very clear that its safety 
and stability must depend, not on the beauty and polish 
of the apex, or even the higher portions, but upon the condition 
of those parts which lie nearest to the foundation. If these be 
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well ordered, if there be no element of destruction at work 
among them, then the upper portions may safely and wisely 
rejoice in their beauty and their exalted position; but if the 
lowest portions be unsound and unstable, then the upper cannot 
be safe and secure, and it is well for them if their exalted posi- 
tion do not prevent them from inquiring carefully and systema- 
tically into the state of the mass on which they repose. 


But a pyramid is not an appropriate figure by which to re- 
present society in our country. The social fabric has not yet 
fashioned itself into definite form, so that one portion can be 
called the apex and another the base. We are rather deter- 
mining how the foundation of a future pyramid shall be laid to 
secure its permanence, and fit it to sustain whatever may be 
reared upon it. Those who are hereafter to occupy the superior 
position have a deep interest in what is now going on. Habits 
of temperance, industry, and economy are essential to a con- 
tented and prosperous people, to whatever rank they are 
assigned. ‘These habits are not likely to be found among large 
masses of our population (especially in cities), in the absence of 
motives and influences from without. They must be inculcated 
by those who can appreciate their importance, not at arm’s 
length, by a free-and-easy personal communion and fellowship. 
There must be lessons of domestic economy taught over the 
stoves and the wash-tubs of the poor. They must see with 
their own eyes the process of making the most of a little, and 
must be taught by actual, visible experiments, the methods of 
saving labor, time and money, and yet increasing the comforts 
and conveniences of living. 

It is in this view that we would strenuously advocate the 
organization of schools expressly for the instruction of children 
in domestic economy. We would have all the ordinary branches 
of housewifery taught in them experimentally—embracing the 
care of the house within and without—the making and mending 
of apparel, cooking, washing, ironing, scrubbing, nursing, Xc., 
&e. They should know how a cord of wood or a ton of coal 
may be made to go farthest ; how cheaply a good, wholesome 
meal can be made up from a shilling’s worth of marketing, and 
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how much more things cost that are bought on credit and in 
small quantities—as a quarter of a pound of tea, a pint of 
molasses, or a pound of sugar. A thousand comforts and enjoy- 
ments might be carried to the homes of the poor without adding 
a farthing to their expenses; but it never will be done until there 
is Sympathy enough to bring those who know and those who do 
not,—those who have and those who have not—into personal 
juxta-position for this express purpose. . | 

And here we must diverge a moment from our appointed 
track to notice what the London Times calls “a new branch of 
instruction,” though one might suppose it would be the first and 
chief of all educational systems, viz., the teaching of common 
things. It seems that the attention of a nobleman* of compre- 
hensive views was turned to the lamentable ignorance of per- 
sons who had passed through the public schools, upon all 
matters relating to the art of living. To stimulate both 
teachers and pupils to higher attainments in this most impor- 
tant department of human knowledge, in a single school his 
Lordship offered several prizes of $40 each, to the scholars who 
should show the most extensive knowledge of common things, 
and prizes of $75 and $35 to the teachers who should give 
evidence of the most effective teaching of common things. His 
Lordship naturally apprehended that the teacher of common 
things must be qualified for his office by his own personal ac- 
quaintance with common things. But some may say, what are 
the common things to which so much importance is attached ? 
Here are some of them :— 

How the garden could best be cultivated; how the dwelling 
might be most efliciently and economically warmed and venti- 
lated; upon what principles food and clothing should be selected ; 
how chronic ailments might be averted by timely attention to 
premonitory symptoms and recourse to the physician; the 
measurement of work; the use of the lever, the pulley, and the 
windlass; the methods, suggested by every advancing science, 
by which toil might be lightened and subsistence economized ; 
why the mother of one family is a better economist than 


* Lord Ashburton. 
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another? why one lives in abundance where another starves ? 
why, in similar dwellings, the children of one parent are 
healthy, of another puny and ailing? why this laborer does 
with ease a task which would kill his fellow? It is not luck nor 
chance that decides these differences; it is the patient observa- 
tion of nature that suggests to some gifted minds rules for their 
guidance which escape the heedlessness of others. Why should 
not these rules, he asks, be systematized by science, and 
illustrated by their didactic powers, and be imparted to the 
pupils of their schools, to enable youth to start at once with the 
experience of age; or, if this is not in all cases possible, why 
should not all be taught betimes to read those lessons in the 
book of nature from which some derive such unquestionable 
advantage ? 

Of many a cottage which looks picturesque to the tourist, the 
standard of comfort within is very low, and in most cases it is 
owing mainly to the neglect of little things. Here is an ex- 
ample :— 

You plunge through a muddy lane, where a few days’ 
work, a few fagots, and a tew barrow-loads of stones, would 
construct a footpath dry in all weathers. You approach a cot- 
tage, on the walls of which are neither creeper nor wall fruit, 
the garden of which is wasted, trodden down, and sopped with 
rain; and the fence of which admits all cattle, because, as the 
tenant tells you, sulkily, the landlord will not send a carpenter 
to make a job of it, and take a. quarter’s rent. You enter, 
with your boots in a state which assures you that neither man, 
woman, nor child can have known the luxury of dry feet in 
that house for the winter. The house is in confusion, as it 
always is, either because it is Saturday, or washing-day, or a 
day for taking in wood, or no day at all, and nobody expected. 
The children, such as are left—for it transpires that they are 
only a remnant—have pale cheeks, blubber lips, red noses, 
blear eyes, shaggy locks, thin legs, and blue fingers, with only 
thin summer clothes in the depth of winter, excepting what 
they have winter and summer—huge clumsy boots, always wet 
and hard. A tea-kettle and a vessel for boiling potatoes con- 
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stitute the whole of the culinary apparatus. There is not a 
comfortable corner in the room, unless it be comfortable to sit 
with one’s toes in the fire, one’s eyes in the smoke, and one’s 
back in a cutting draught, fresh from the outer air. The 
woman, holding a squalid child, whose bare legs hang in the 
blast, expatiates on her numerous hardships, and on the general 
indifference of mankind to the sufferings of the poor. 

Who can fail to see that a large part of the hardships and 
privations of such a home might be avoided by a little season- 
able attention and with the expenditure of half what such a shift- 
less mode of living costs. The truth is, that half the sufferings 
of poverty are the fruits of sheer ignorance. A man and his 
family live like pigs because they are scarcely better taught. If 
the direct, personal intercourse to which we have referred could 
be secured, one of its first fruits would be the improvement of 
DOMESTIC HABITS. Who needs to be told what it is worth to a 
mechanic or farmer to have for his wife a woman who has been 
thoroughly trained to the management of a household in all its 
details, even though it may have been in a very humble capacity ? 

The foregoing suggestions are designed to indicate the KIND 
of measures which would be required to prepare the community 
for the abandonment of ALL public and permanent provision for 
the relief of the poor. We have no expectation that the poor 
will ever cease from the land, but we have no doubt that their 
number may be greatly reduced, their condition essentially im- 
proved, and their multiplication checked, and that too without 
the machinery of corporations, societies, or the maintenance of 
public almshouses. 

The first and chief duty is imposed on all the followers of 
the divine Redeemer. It is the special office and mission of 
all who profess and call themselves Christians to follow the 
example of their Master and Teacher, who went about doing 
good, and whose earthly ministry was devoted mainly to the 
necessities of the poor. It is perhaps to give His followers a 
constant opportunity to exhibit his spirit that the poor are 
kept in sight. They have the poor always with them, and 
whensoever they will they can do them good. There is nothing 
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more empty and evanescent than philanthropy apart from 
Christianity. Indeed a true, living, active piety is indispensa- 
ble to its existence. True love to man has its birth in supreme 
love to God.* 

If each person who belongs to the visible church of Christ 
would, on the first day of the week, lay aside a portion of his 
gains according as God hath prospered him, (himself being 
judge,) and if this fund were then distributed, not by hired 
hands or formal agencies, but by Christians in person, under 
the impulse of sympathy from love to Christ and in His spirit 
—the poor, as a community, would disappear. 

It would then be as rare to find a suffering pauper within the 
reach of Christian influence as it is to find one in connection 
with the Society of Friends,—for as we all know that society 
takes care of its own poor. So in the state of things we are 
supposing, the church at large would take care of its poor, and 
‘its poor’ are all the really poor in the world. It is only an 
enlargement of the same heavenly charity so as to embrace all 
the poor, which is displayed in that particular member of the 
Christian body towards its own poor. 

No apology can be made for the inefficiency or failure of 
other schemes of relief till this scheme of divine appointment is 
fairly tried; and though it may seem to be a presumptuous 


* Had mankind no other wants to supply and no other blessings to attain 
but what were physical and subject to definite regulation, there might be no 
necessity for looking to individual cases at all; but the general good might 
be most effectually and certainly secured by comprehensive measures and 
general plans. For instance, in the case of bodily diseases, hospitals and 
infirmaries might be provided, because we are sure that none would go into 
such institutions or remain in them who did not require surgical or medical 
relief; and that that could be administered to the sick and the diseased as 
well in such institutions as in their own houses. But there are other cases 
where benevolence must employ sympathy as the only efficient and available 
means for accomplishing the ends which she desires to gain, for no general 
laws are able to reach to the variety and depth of human misery and vice: no 
political science can provide a remedy to raise, in the mass, the state of a de- 
moralized and corrupt population; and sympathy directed, sustained, and 
urged on by religion, is the only means available, under the Divine blessing, 
for achieving, through individual amelioration, the highest good of society at 
large. 
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remark, we cannot forbear to say, that the palpable and shame- 
ful neglect of the church to fulfill her high and holy mission in 
this respect, may be one reason, and not the least, of her com- 
parative impotency and of tlie light esteem in which she is held 
by hosts of those who are not in her ranks. 

In a recent work, edited by an English nobleman, we find 
the following very strong language :— 

“‘The clergy have lost the confidence of the people; and 
Christianity has lost its influence. We believe there are many 
excellent men in the church, on whom we would be sorry to 
cast the slightest obloquy—useful men, whom we can reve- 
rence and esteem; whose duties are heavy, and whose reward 
is scarcely a living—generous and liberal men who wait not for 
great occasions only of doing good, so that their names might 
be blazoned abroad, but actively and unobtrusively pass their 
lives in seeking to reclaim the erring, in assisting the poor, and 
in speaking words of kindness to the disconsolate. Such men, 
whether in or out of the church, are the ligaments of society. 
They are the only links which bind any of the people to reli- 
gion. But, unfortunately, such men are few in number com- 
pared with those in the church whom we cannot reverence, 
whom we cannot esteem. 

“Seeing that the church is not fulfilling her mission, the 
people respect not her authority—believing that much of what 
passes for religion is a mockery—a mere passport in good 
society—a respectable conventionality—working men being less 
studious of that kind of etiquette, have in a great measure 
turned their backs upon the church, and make no pretension to 
any kind of religion. In the annual report of the Scripture 
Readers’ Association of last year, it is stated that a million 
and a half of persons in the English metropolis never attend 
any place of worship whatever.’’* 

This is the opinion of an English working man showing the 
relative position of ranks in English society. We do not vouch 
for its correctness, nor are we prepared to say how far it would 


* Leaves from the Lives and Opinions of Working Men, in Second Series of 
MELIORA—edited by Viscouut Ingestre. 
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apply to the condition of things in our own country. We 
would be among the last to depreciate the influence of Christian 
institutions in the improvement and elevation of society. 
Whatever there is, in any part of the civilized world, to make it 
wiser, happier, or holier. than other parts, is attributable to the 
presence of the institutions and ministry of the Christian dis- 
pensation. It is by the light of Christ’s disciples shining before 
men, that others, seeing their good works, are to be led to 
glorify their Father which is in heaven. 

That light may be put under a bushel, or shine only through 
cracks and crevices, but still it is, in an eminent sense, the light 
of the world shining in our darkness, and it is surely no dis- 
paragement of its real power and brightness to remonstrate 
against this concealment, and to beg that it may be taken from 
under the bushel and set upon a candlestick, that it may give 
light to all that are in the house. We can cheerfully echo 
the benediction, “‘God bless the men and women, who in 
Christ’s name, gather from our streets into industrial schools, 
and boy’s meetings and workshops, the multitudes of ragged 
and neglected boys and girls, to teach them to be virtuous, and 
in.lustrious. God bless the men and women who seek out, and 
relieve the poor, the stranger, the prisoner, and the unfortu- 
nate. God bless the merchants, the artisans, and men of 
wealth, who from love to Him and His Kingdom, have liberally 
and cheerfully aided in this great work! ‘hey shall shine 
with celestial glory in that day, when the Lord himself shall 
say, ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat, I was a stranger and ye took 
me in—naked and ye clothed me. I was sick, and ye visited 
me, in prison and ye came unto me.’ ” 

It is asserted that there are upwards of 10,000 children, (one 
half of them little girls,) growing up in New ¥ork city as 
thieves, or vagrants! Whata thought! Ten thousand vagrant 
children in that city of churches, and splendid mansions, and 
seats of learning! ‘Ten thousand children living uncared-for— 
ungoverned, untrained, and infinitely worse off than the chil- 
VOL. X.—26 
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dren of the most barbarous people upon the face of the whole 
earth. Look at your own children, ye who are fathers and 
mothers, and then think of the 10,000 children, multitudes of 
them, whose homes are stables, or boxes, or cellars, or under 
door-steps, and for whom Christ taught and toiled, and suffered 
and died! And ask yourselves, How shall I bless God that I, 
and mine, are not among the number? How shall I show my 
thankfulness ?”’ 
Again. It is affirmed that there are in that city 6,000 pau- 
pers, helpless, hopeless paupers; besides 10,000 poor persons, 
the victims of poverty, entirely dependent on public charity, 
and benevolent societies: and thousands more starving, between 
want and pride, ashamed to beg, and too proud to ask help: and 
to all these are to be added 20,000 abandoned women—women, 
‘“made in God’s likeness, and to redeem whom Christ came, who 
have sold themselves to Satan for bread! Yes, it was to save 
such that Christ came. I come not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. It is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, EVEN THE CHIEF—and his miracles of mercy were 
wrought upon the woman that was a sinner, and upon the con- 
victed thief. It was to the poor, he preached the gospel of 
the kingdom. It was to the blind, the lame, the dumb, the 
deaf, and the outcasts of society, that He came with tidings of 
pardon and good will to the penitent, and hope for all. It is 
no matter to us how wicked or self-abandoned they are, as far 
as our inclination to relieve them is concerned. The grand 
question is, What is our duty as Christians? What would 
Christ have us do? Christianity is the religion of love—love 
to God and love to man. Alas! the Christian world for sixteen 
centuries, has busied itself more about words, and forms, than 
it has about duty, anda Christlike humanity! Not so with 
the primitive ages—those ages of faith and action—ages when 
men believed, and embodied their belief in deeds of piety, and 
humanity. Let our 6,000 paupers—our 10,000 vagrant chil- 
dren—our 20,000 abandoned women, be marshaled in front of 
our churches, and with them the 10,000 starving between pride 
and want—let this procession of rags, and wretchedness, be 
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marched round our noble squares, and in front of the noble 
mansions that grace them. Let the blind, the lame, the sick, 
be summoned from their comfortless homes, their dark rooms, 
and their weary beds of straw, and let it be proclaimed in our 
streets as it was in the ears of the tyrant of Rome, when he 
commanded the church to surrender its treasures to his dispo- 
sal. ‘These are the riches of the church, these are its revenues 
and treasures.’ 

‘‘ Our cities are filled with wealth and luxury—with palaces and 
churches—our commerce embraces all quarters of the globe— 
we have sent messengers of mercy to distant heathen lands, and 
supplied the means of grace to barbarous continents and islands. 
But a dark dense mass of heathenism lies within sound of our 
church bells, on which the rays of gospel light have only 
glanced, and it will never be penetrated by them till the 
power of Christian love and sympathy, not in the impulsive, 
uncertain and divided efforts of individual or denominational 
charity, but in the natural, spontaneous energy of the spirit of 
Christ, reigning in his professed disciples, is brought to bear 
upon it, and then it will vanish away like mist before the 
risen sun. 

‘‘ Hospitals, asylums, and humane associations have their place 
and use. They are among the fruits of Christ’s mission to our 
earth. All honor to their founders and patrons, and all gratitude 
to the giver of every good and perfect gift for such means of 
relief for human wants and woes. But they are, at best, only 
alleviations. It is to the church—the body of Christ—those 
who profess and call themselves Christians—that the world has 
a right to look for the application of the radical remedy. It is 
her blessed office to go down to the habitations of poverty, guilt, 
ignorance and suffering ; to bear their sicknesses and sorrows— 
to bind up their wounds—to convey streams of joy and salvation 
into the deserts, and cover the wildernesses with verdure and 
fruitfulness. She is expected to make battle with the enemies 
and destroyers of human peace and happiness. She has aids 
and encouragements in such a warfare, which no other power 
can boast, and her victory is as sure as the purpose of Jehovah 
is indefeasible.”’ 
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Arr. Il.—EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WARDEN OF THE 
INDIANA STATE PRISON TO THE GOVERNOR.—pp. 22. 


It sometimes happens that a single prison document, and 
that perhaps a very diminutive one, reveals the urgent neces- 
sity of a reform in the treatment of prisoners—and this whether 
their interest or that of the public is regarded. 

Indiana is reckoned now among the old States. It has a 
population of quite a million, and is among the most wealthy, 
enterprising, and prosperous States of the Union. The State 
prison is located at Jeffersonville, and eontained at the date of 
the Report 251 prisoners. The Warden complains of the 
necessity which is laid upon him not only to put two or more 
men in a cell, but te keep, in the common hall, too many for 
either “‘safety or comfort.”’ 

It is the worst possible economy to scrimp the means of 
counteracting crime and its provocatives. No matter how 
feeble our faith may be in the reformation of bad men, it is good 
policy to check and control, as far as possible, their tendency 
to become worse. If for an outlay of five hundred or even a 
thousand dollars we can keep a horse-thief from becoming a 
counterfeiter, or a burglar from becoming an incendiary, or a 
rail-road obstructor, or an assassin—-it is money well laid out. 
On the other hand, if for the sake of saving the like amount 
we suffer two convicts to associate at even the remote risk 
of making the better disposed of the two as bad as his cell-mate 
—we may save something at the spiggot, but we are very likely 
to lose largely at the bung. 

At this period in the growth of Indiana it is much more 
in her power to determine what the criminal statistics of future 
years shall say of her, than it will twenty years hence ; and if 
our counsels could prevail she would at once provide each of 
her State convicts with a separate cell, and modify their disci- 
pline and employments to carry the same principle of seclusion 
through the prison. 
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We have seldom known so large a variety of employments 
in so small a prison population. About thirty are employed 
in cutting wood, twelve in manufacturing woollen and cotton 
goods, twenty-two making saddle trees, twenty-five at wagon- 
making, seventy-five coopering, fourteen blacksmithing, ten 
tailoring, seven carpentering, six stone cutting, five in car 
shop, four about the cell house, six about the kitchen and bake 
house, four about the mill and engine, some five or six in the 
prison yard; while the remainder of them are employed at dif- 
ferent work on the lessee’s farm, and a few about the city of 
Jeffersonville. 

During the year, 115 prisoners left the prison; but only 66 
of them had served out their time—21 left by leave of the 
Governor—20 took French leave—and 7 were released by 
death. It is very difficult to reconcile the muster roll of the 
Warden with the following passage in his report: ‘‘ Our state 
prison will compare favorably with any similar institution in 
the orderly conduct and obedience to law among the convicts.* 
For ourselves we cannot but regard the escape of 20 prisoners 
in a year—fourteen of them beyond recapture—as being 
reproachful to any prison. We do not say whether the re- 
proach attaches to the officers, the discipline, or the structure ; 
and we regard the 21 pardons as in the same degree reproach- 
ful to the State—we do not say whether the reproach attaches 
to the laws, the courts, or the executive. 

Among the tables we find printed in full the name of each 
discharged convict with the date of his discharge, and also the 
names of those who were pardoned and those who escaped. 
This is one way of ensuring their return to the penitentiary, if 
a constant liability to have their degraded condition exposed, 
and a public and ineffaceable stigma fixed on the character, will 
do it. Why not let the sentence of the law be carried out 
with no greater disadvantage to the offender than must, inevit- 
ably result from its execution, and with every inducement and 

* The chaplain states, that “the thoughts of the convicts when not other- 


wise employed, are always busy with some plan of escape or the commission 
of some crime.—p. 17. 
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facility to regain his social position if he can? Why tell the 
gaping crowd that John Powers was a convict in the Indiana 
state prison, in September 1853? Whom does it benefit? 
Need we ask whom does it harm ? 

As to the escapes, we supposed on reading the Warden’s 
report that it was some stampede effected on the occasion of a 
fire or through the carelessness of the gate keeper, but the 
table shows us that they were almost all independent movements, 
four of them ouly departing in pairs, and the rest in a trio, but 
all at different times, though but a few days or weeks apart. 

In respect to the nativity, education, and social relations of 
the convicts, there are one or two striking facts. Of the 251 
convicts, 60, or nearly one-fourth are of foreign birth—and 
the natives represent eighteen different States. One hundred 
and twenty, or nearly one-half, read and write—one-fifth are 
temperate—and three-fifths are single. 

The length of sentences is also an observable item of 
the report. Of the 251, only 19 are for less than two years— 
the larger number of which, 68, are under sentence for five or 
more years, and nine for life. Perhaps the excessive exercise 
of the pardoning power is supposed to be warranted by the 
excessive length of sentences, but surely it is a most unwise 
and dangerous distribution of power, and cannot fail to be the 
source of abuse and corruption. It is not to be supposed that 
the Legislature enacts laws with the expectation that the judici- 
ary or executive will adjust them to the circumstances of each 
case, stretching or relaxing—executing or annulling them at 
their discretion! Of the impolicy of long sentences, we ex- 
pressed our views fully and freely in our last number, but of 
the greater and more palpable impolicy of correcting the 
faults of legislation by the interposition of judicial or executive 
clemency we are not less confident. 

Of the 251 convicts in custody, 154, or about three-fifths, 
were under thirty years of age. 

The Chaplain calls for light. He complains of the little 
time, at best, which the prisoners have to read, and greatly 
desires the means of employing their evenings. We think this 
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is a very reasonable request, but we could not join his reverence 
in putting the State prison’s claim to consideration on the same 
footing with that of the insane asylum and the institution for 
the blind. True it is that “humanity, religion, and justice to the 
community all demand that those men have light,” but “ poor 
unfortunate convicts’’ cannot claim even this small favor as 
those can whom the providence of God has deprived of the 
means of providing for their wants. Let: us pity and try to 
reform and save those who are suffering the due reward of their 
deeds, but let us never confound them with such as have done 
nothing amiss and are suffering under the inscrutable visitations 
of the Divine hand. 

The report of the Warden, already referred to, suggests the 
danger and discomfort arising from the necessity of putting 
two convicts in one cell. The physician presents the same 
points, though in another and not less important aspect :— 

‘Considerable inconvenience, discomfort, and in some cases 
doubtless, disease, have arisen from the necessity which now 
exists, and has for some time past existed, of placing two con- 


_ victs in one cell. Cells originally constructed for the occu- 


pancy of one prisoner, like a niche in a solid stone wall, it is 
obvious, cannot be habitually tenanted by two without serious 
detriment to health. 

‘‘The rapid increase of convicts is rendering this evil more 
flagrant every day; and for this there is no remedy but the 
immediate construction of an additional number of cells. I 
should regret exceedingly to see this state of things continue 
through another summer, as it assuredly must augment the 
sickness and mortality, under the most favorable circum- 
stances.” 

The safeguard to the health of prisoners which the sepa- 
rate system furnishes during the prevalence of an epidemic is 
not the least of its claims to universal adoption. 

The report of the official visitor* to the prison contains two 

* Of the nature and tenure of the office we are not informed, but suppose it 


to be an annual appointment by the Executive of some suitable person to 
examine and report on the condition of the institution. 
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or three valuable suggestions, and if we do not misconstrue it, 
intimates quite as much as it expresses. Let the reader 
judge :— 

‘¢1. The whole interior of the prison should be kept much 
cleaner than it is possible to keep it, under existing circum- 
stances. The whole area should be well paved with brick, an 
additional bath house erected, and then a regular system of 
cleansing adopted. Each convict should be required to wash 
his entire person once every week. ‘This would be conducive 
to health, as well as habits of cleanliness. Cleanliness in the 
prison, and among the prisoners, should be regarded as of the 
first importance. 

‘2. The Warden, as the agent of the State, is expected to 
be the sole guardian of the rights of the prisoners; hence his 
powers should never be delegated to the lessee, or any person 
in his employ. His whole time and personal attention should 
be given to the duties of his office. 

‘¢3, Some provisions should be made to give to a discharged 
prisoner ‘a suit of clothes, three shirts, and five dollars in 
money,’ as required by law. Instead of sending him out in 
the cast-off jail clothes of prisoners just brought in—all musty 
and filthy—a plain suit of new, decent clothes, with the extra 
shirts, should be provided, so that the discharged convict may 
go out into the world in a condition that will insure some self- 
respect. All this is contemplated by the law, and should not 
be neglected. 

“4, As the prisoners are not sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment during the long winter nights, the cells should all be 
lighted until a specified hour. Aside from sleeping hours, the 
convicts should have light to read by; as nothing has a much 
worse influence on the moral sense than solitary confinement, 
with nothing to employ the mind. 

“5. The present system of chaplaincy, for moral instruction, 
is of but very little practical benefit. An entirely different 
system of moral instruction should be adopted without delay. 
But this must come from legislative action. 

“6. Our whole penitentiary system is so radically defective, 
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if not reproachful to the otherwise fair fame of the State, that 
every friend of humanity should seek to bring about a reform, 
and an entire remodeling of the present system. 

‘‘T would respectfully suggest to your Excellency, that you 
bring this subject definitely before the Legislature at the next 
session.” 

We fully concur in the sixth suggestion, and would most re- 
spectfully inquire whether ‘an entire remodeling” of the pre- 
sent system does not necessarily involve the adoption of the 
principle of separation? It would give us unfeigned pleasure 
to furnish all needful evidence of the superiority of that prin- 
ciple, in every respect, over association, and of the groundlessness 
of the objections which have been urged to it. Shall we have 
the opportunity ? , 


Art. III. 


(1.) SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
STATE PRISONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, January 3, 1855.—pp. 408. 

(2.) REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INVES- 
TIGATE THE PECUNIARY AFFAIRS OF THE SEVERAL 
STATE PRISONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, January 29, 1855. 


To one who should read the latter of these documents first, 
the former must seem of very little value. We doubt whether 
a like investigation of the transactions of any other department 
of the public service in our country would reveal such gross 
corruption—such deliberate, systematic, long continued, and 
daring frauds—such infamous abuses of power—and so wide an 
implication of parties, in all conditions and circumstances of life, 
—not excepting even convicts themselves,—as the above report 
charges home upon inspectors, agents, keepers, contractors, 
merchants, traders, professional men, magistrates, &c., in their 
management of, and dealings with, the New York State prisons. 

VOL. X.—27. 
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We have no pleasure in spreading the details of these abomina- 
tions before the readers of our journal. But it must be remem- 
bered that those who are striving for the alleviation of the 
miseries of our public prisons are toiling after the manner of 
Sisyphus, if the men who are appointed to care for, guide, and 
govern their inmates, are themselves far fitter subjects of con- 
vict discipline than their prisoners. If our laws are inadequate 
to bring such bold transgressors to justice, we must appeal to 
public opinion, and hold them up to the contempt and indigna- 
tion of all honest and faithful citizens. 

Let us glance, in the first place, at a few notable features of the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Inspectors. The whole number of 
commitments in the year was 702—of which 58 are second, 10 
third, and 4 fourth convictions. This would be a very gratifying 
return, if the 630 first convictions were really first, but we sup- 
pose the report means that they were first convictions to New 
York prisons. Of 660 discharges, 134, or 1 in 15 of the prison 
population, were by pardon, and 61 by death. About 2 in 7 
of the convicts receive instruction in the common branches of 
education. 

The yearly average increase of the population of the State 
prisons for the last seven years is, at Auburn 35 1-7; at Sing 
Sing 42 5-7; and at Clinton 7 4-7 per cent. 

The excess of expenses over productive earnings for the year, 
is $89,081 20, and over both productive and unproductive 
earnings, is $50,634 69. 

A tabular abstract is given of the annual earnings and ex- 
penses of the three prisons for seven consecutive years, estimat- 
ing the year at 310 days. We have no room for it, but as one 
specimen of the anomalies with which it abounds, we may say, 
that, in 1852, with 789 convicts, the total yearly earnings at the 
Auburn prison were $64,986 29, and the expenses, including 
improvements, $86,291 73; while in 1854, (the year of signally 
high prices,) with 747 convicts, (42 less than in 1852,) the total 
earnings were $81,994 76, and the expenses only $72,417 82. 
So at Sing Sing, in 1852, with 889 convicts, the total earnings 
were 99,380 12, and the expenses $85,414 42; while in 
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1854, with 1043 convicts, the earnings were $95,345 34, and 
the expenses $136,142 24; that is to say, 889 convicts earned 
$4000 more in 1852, than 1043 earned in 1854, and yet the 
1043 cost, with the improvements of their habitation, $50,727 82 
more than the 889! 

The daily average earnings of each convict employed on 
contract is 36 8-10 cents. There is a striking difference in 
the price of convict labor on contract in the three prisons, to 
which we have referred in former notices of their annual 
reports. At Auburn, it is 54 6-10; at Sing Sing, 36; and 
at Clinton, 75 cents. But at neither of the prisons does 
the aggregate of labor performed reach any thing like this 
average, And this discrepancy arises from the fact that the 
average contract price is estimated on “‘able bodied” con- 
victs. When bids are called for, the proposals are ‘for the 
hire and services of such convicts as shall be in said prison 
when the contract takes effect, and such as shall thereafter be 
received and at the disposal of said agent and his successor in 
office, who can be legally employed in the several branches of 
business hereafter named.” It is not, however, till the contract 
is made with the successful bidders that the words, ‘‘able bodied 
and capable” are inserted, to the great prejudice of the State. 
It is also unjust to those who bid upon the convicts indiscrimi- 
nately, and is introductory io tue most palpable and shameful 
abuses and frauds. The full contract price being paid only for 
those convicts who are able bodied and capable of performing a 
whole day’s work, some standard for determining who answers 
this description must be fixed, and if this is left to interested 
parties, or parties in a position to be easily corrupted, we must 
not wonder if grievous evils ensue. 

‘‘'The convicts sent to our prisons,” say the inspectors, “are 
not all ‘able bodied,’ or ‘capable of performing a full day’s 
work.’ They are not selected from the healthy, stout, and 
able bodied classes of our community; they are composed of 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, old and infirm; some with but 
one hand, one arm, one leg, one eye, &c., unable to perform 
anything like a day’s work, and far from being able bodied; 
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many of them are picked up from the slime and filth of our 
cities, with broken and decayed constitutions, induced from 
their long continued habits of vice and intemperance; they are 
sentenced to be confined in the prison at ‘hard labor;’ a large 
proportion of this class can be made to earn something, and 
it has been customary to employ them upon the contract, but 
at a diminished price, and at a price as near as could be ascer- 
tained proportionate to their ability, to perform what would be 
considered an equivalent in proportion to the contract price; 
the practice is as old as are the prisons, and is believed to be 
as useful; it is no favor to the contractors to employ these 
convicts; they consider them an injury, and only consent to 
their employment as a matter of accommodation, not to them- 
selves, but to the State.”’ 

It is not to the distinction we object but to the door which is 
opened by it for collusion between over-reaching contractors 
and unprincipled agents,—if such there should possibly be. 

It is new to us that our convict population is made up from 
‘Cold and infirm,” and often mutilated, “lawyers, doctors, and 
clergymen,’ and we think there must be some error in the 
statement of the inspectors, inasmuch as the tables showing 
the oecupations of life which the convicts followed before their 
imprisonment, mentions no lawyer, only one minister, (and he 
perhaps a Mormon,) and only one doctor,—probably convicted 
of malpractice. We think the inspectors are bound to retract 
such a vile imputation on the learned professions. And as to 
the “‘ old and infirm”’ it may suffice to say that of 1164 admis- 
sions, nearly one-half were under THIRTY years of age, and 
only 53 over FIFTY. 

The fact that nearly, or quite, 40 per cent. of all the convicts 
are in bad or imperfect health when received, goes far to show 
that overt criminal acts, for which men are sent to the peniten- 
tiary, are but indices of vicious and depraved habits. Among 
the most striking evidences of the character of the vices to 
which our criminal population have been addicted, we have the 
following from the Sing Sing medical report: Of the 312 
admissions 45 were suffering from venereal diseases at the time 
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of their reception—viz. 33 males and 12 females; and 181 
were known to have been infected with the same disease previ- 
ous to their reception, making an aggregate of 226 out of the 
312! 

The physician of the Sing Sing prison states, that of the 
861 convicts received there during the year, 138 were in bad 
or imperfect health when admitted, and this does not include 
such as are incapacitated to labor by hernia, (or rupture) de- 
formity, whether congenital or accidental, as fractures or dislo- 
cation of the bones, or the loss of a member. ‘I regret that no 
record has been kept of these cases, as it would serve well to 
demonstrate the futility of all financial calculations founded 
upon the productive labor of mere numbers.” 

It equally demonstrates the inconclusiveness of arguments 
against any particular system of discipline derived from bills of 
mortality. 

But the physician goes further, and states, that 45 of the 
new comers “were infected with some form of venereal disease 
at the time of their reception here, and that 181, according to 
their own acknowledgment, had been previously affected with 
those loathsome diseases which, having been entirely neglected 
or imperfectly or improperly treated, their entire systems have be- 
come saturated with the poison, and the miserable victim is ever 
after, from the slightest exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes, 
rendered utterly unable to labor from his frequent attacks of 
siphilitic rheumatism, not mentioning the foul and indolent 
ulcers which are so commonly met with amongst this unfor- 
tunate class. 

‘¢Of such we have a considerable number in both prisons, 
and THREE men have died during the year from secondary 
siphilis alone. 

‘¢ Add to all this the effects of intemperance (the most pro- 
lific cause of all these miseries), the proof which is so manifestly 
and clearly demonstrated in so large a proportion of our inmates, 
sent here from the great city of New York, the hot-bed of 
crime, and from the river towns, which proportionally are little 
short of their metropolitan neighbor ; men whose lives have been 
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spent in idleness, which has induced a degree of bodily imbecil- 
ity not found to exist amongst an equal number brought 
together from rural districts.” 

The bearing of these facts on the general subject of crime 
and pauperism is too obvious to require a reference. Disease 
and poverty are rife in the same localities from which our con- 
vict multitudes spring. They play into each others hands. 

Disease is aggravated and propagated by the absence of 
sanitary precautions and appliances, which the poor neglect 
through ignorance, or of which their poverty will not allow 
them to avail themselves. When the small pox in its most 
violent and virulent form appeared in the village of Sing Sing, 
every convict was examined, and 200 were found who “ bore 
the marks of small pox and an equal number who had never 
been vaccinated and were altogether unprotected!’ Vaccina- 
tion and revaccination were performed without delay, and 
though the prison physician had 380 cases of small pox outside 
the walls, not a case occurred within. 

So also the physician of the Clinton prison says: ‘Of the 
whole number received it will be seen that a large proportion 
were in imperfect health. Full one-half of the whole amount 
of disease in this prison has been in consequence of the ill health 
of convicts when received. Of the number received in ill health 
full one-half have required medical treatment before they were 
fit for any active service. Many have required surgical opera- 
tions which have disqualified them for service for months, 
thereby enhancing the hospital expenses and materially de- 
creasing the apparent amount of productive labor.” 

These are pregnant facts, and clearly show that measures for 
improving the physical condition of the poor are directly con- 
ducive to the diminution of crime and its burdens. 

The indebtedness of the three prisons is set down at 
$173,280 12, but the report informs us, that ‘‘the mode adopted 
in the management of the financial affairs of the prisons, pre- 
cludes the possibility of the Inspectors, or even the agents 
themselves, ascertaining the exact indebtedness of the prisons.”’ 
We see there are four book keepers among the convicts at Sing 
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Sing. Could they not be distributed in such a way as to save 
the necessity of repeating such a mortifying statement ? 

The Clinton prison depends for the employment of its inmates 
chiefly on the working of iron; the forges, machinery, engines, 
&e., costing not far from $50,000. The contractors for the 
labor of the convicts offer 75 cents a day for 1000 hands. The 
advantages of this mode of employment are thus set forth by 
a former agent, whose views are indorsed by the present in- 
spectors :-— 

‘The various manipulations, from the raising of the ore to 
the finished manufacture of the iron, afford employment for all 
the grades of mental capacity observable among convicts. No 
matter how stupid one may be—if he is capable of carrying a 
stone, or a basket of coals, or of driving a wheel-barrow, he can 
be advantageously employed. Nor is there any just grounds for 
the opinion expressed by some, that the more intelligent among 
them, when employed as firemen in the forge, will maliciously 
cause their loupes to fail. It is well known that loneliness is, 
if possible, avoided by the convict, as it produces their greatest 
suffering. ‘The animation, noise, and excitement of the forge, 
will cause employment there to be anxiously sought by convicts 
in general; and when one is made to understand that in case 
he does not succeed in the forge, he must toil at the wheel- 
barrow, or in the mine, his best efforts will be put forward to 
maintain his place. Besides, from the one who drives the 
wheel-barrow in removing the rubbish from the mine, to the 
hammersmen in the forge, there are regular ascending grades 
of employment, which have a corresponding respectability 
attached to them. ‘This is owing principally to the amount of 
wages which the different branches command. 

‘“‘It seems a principle implanted in the breasts of mankind to 
strive for the highest attainable position. This ambition is by 
no means dead in the convict; but, from their degraded posi- 
tion, a little promotion furnishes the highest gratification. 
These grades of employment afford the means of rewarding the 
faithful, industrious, and obedient. At the same time, the re- 
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fractory among them may be punished by being degraded from 
the higher to the lower occupations. 

‘¢ Such punishment would be keenly felt, and would probably 
be often found more effectual than a resort to the lash, which 
can only be justified on the ground of necessity. When we 
find the intelligent and cultivated a thousand times hazarding 
their lives to secure the privilege of wearing an epaulette, or a 
knot of ribbon, we are not to suppose that the less enlightened 
are insensible to the charms of distinction. Many reasons 
favor the opinion that this branch of business affords greater 
advantages for the moral discipline, and profitable employment 
of convicts than any other pursued in our country. 

‘‘We have also the gratifying reflection that they will not 
injuriously compete with others in the same business, as all can 
by no means supply the demand; but while faithfully fulfilling 
the sentence of the law they will be drawing from the bowels 
of the earth its dormant treasures, to be distributed through 
the country for the benefit of all, and to the injury of none.” 

The careful reader will note in this extract several incidental 
testimonies to the advantages of separation. It is not every 
prison that can find a suitable site for the prosecution of the 
iron manufacture; but when each individual has a separate 
employment it is very easy to accommodate it ‘to all grades 
of mental capacity.” ‘‘ Loneliness’”’ can be adjusted in time 
and degree to the circumstances of each individual case—and 
grades of employment are quite as easily introduced into single 
cells as into prison yards or iron mines. So that while we 
concede the point that the Clinton iron mines afford the means 
of profitably employing convicts, still, in moral discipline, they 
give no advantages over a separate prison, and lack many 
which a separate prison enjoys. 

As to the habits of convicts, we notice that of 


Temperate. Intemperate. Moderate Drinkers. 
237 admissions to Auburn, there were 142 86 10 
While of 312 admissions to Sing Sing, 


there were 96 
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Probably the standard by which this class of habits is deter- 
mined varies in different latitudes. 

In respect to education we find that of 603 admissions to 
Auburn and Sing Sing, 177 could not write their names; and 
it is especially observable that of 54 female convicts the very 
large proportion of 34 could not write their names. The con- 
nection between ignorance and crime is seldom so distinctly 
marked. 

As to the nativity we have the remarkable fact that of 603 
admissions of the year to the Auburn and Sing Sing prisons 
not less than 298, or a fraction less than HALF, are of foreign 
birth. In the female department of Sing Sing, 39 of the 54 
admissions, or nearly four-fifths, were of foreign birth. 

The douche is still the chief instrument of punishment for in- 
fractions of the rules. It is sometimes combined with the dark 
cell, yoked and unyoked, and also with the ball and chain, and 
the iron cap. Our views in respect to such punishments have 
been too often expressed to need repetition. 

One of the most interesting and instructive items of the 
statistical tables is that relating to employment. It is found 
that at least half of the commitments are of persons who never 
learned a trade, and of 812 new comers to Sing Sing, 140 were 
without employment when arrested. When will our public 
fathers learn that it is from the idle and unindentured youth, 
and the lazy, lounging adults that we derive the great propor- 
tion of crime, poverty, and taxation ? 

We have already stated, that of 660 discharges during the 
year 134 were by pardon. Perhaps this is not to be considered 
a disproportionate number of instances in which the purposes 
of the legislature and the judiciary have been defeated by the 
executive,—especially when we take into view the expectation 
of the convicts! 

“It is a well known fact,” says the Warden of Sing Sing, 
“‘that nearly every convict upon his reception in prison ex- 
presses greater or less hopes of soon obtaining a pardon, and 
some even go as far as to state the week or month during 


which the much wished for release is to occur. These hopes 
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are generally created in their minds before they leave their 
place of conviction, by their friends, and it is not to be denied 
that in most instances such a proceeding is in a high degree 
improper and imprudent. They should be induced to believe 
in the certainty of their punishment continuing for the term for 
which they were sentenced, leaving it for their good conduct 
while in prison, the impaired state of their health, or, perhaps, 
extenuating circumstances attending the commission of their 
crimes, to work out for them a speedy release. On the other 
hand, to attempt to destroy all anticipations of obtaining a par- 
don would be equally injurious.”’ 

In the report of the chaplain of the Clinton prison it is 
stated, that the letters of convicts to their friends are filled 
with earnest appeals for assistance to procure a pardon. These 
letters all pass under the chaplain’s eye. 

The daily rations of the New York prisons for 1853, cost 
9 cents 5 8-10 mills per man, and for 1854 they cost 12 cents 
5 2-10 mills. 

There were two suicides in Sing Sing prison during the year, 
and four transfers to the Lunatic Asylum. One of the former 
was a boy of 17 years of age, who had passed only four months 
of a four years and eight months’ sentence for grand larceny. 
The deaths were 32, or 1 in 29 of the population; and among 
them were four under a life-sentence. The aggregate of the 
unexpired terms of the 28 others was 84 years. 

We notice with surprise and regret that at this late day 
complaints should be made of an evil so easily and cheaply 
obviated, as that referred to in the following paragraph of the 
medical report from Sing Sing :— 

“The cells,” he says, “are very circumscribed, being only 
3 1-2 by 6 1-2 feet; the iron doors are grated at their upper 
third only, the remaining two thirds are covered with sheet 
iron, consequently the air is confined, and becomes entirely 
unfit for respiration, long before the morning arrives, and, 
when required to remain longer in his cell than during the 
night, as on the Sabbath, the effect of the almost pestilential 
air is perceptibly deleterious to the health of the convict, in 
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the summer producing diarrhoea and cholera morbus, as well as 
fever. I consider that this defect in ventilation is a very seri- 
ous evil, and calls for immediate attention ; the remedy consists 
in altering the doors, by grating the lower third as at the female 
prison.” 

And yet in the female prison, with its improved ventilation, 
the same officer adverts to another class of evils resulting from 
over crowded cells, and though he plays a little on words, he is 
evidently very serious about things: ‘‘The effect of stowing 
two convicts in one cell, and upon one narrow cot, especially 
when it is known that some of the convicts weigh over 300 lbs. ! 
must, to say the least of it, be exceedingly uncomfortable, as 
well as deleterious to health. I think no WEIGHTIER argument 
could be brought to BEAR upon this matter.”’ 

In respect to the use of the shower bath, the physician modi- 
fies the opinion he has formerly expressed adverse to it, but he 
italicizes the remark that “‘it is unequal in its.effects and that 
some more uniform mode of punishment should be adopted.” 

The chaplain of the Sing Sing prison gives us a table of the 
occupations of 1042 convicts in that prison, and of the remark- 
able items we notice 42 carpenters, 41 sailors, 16 hatters, 16 
cooks, and 16 farmers, 396 laborers, 27 painters, and 31 shoe- 
makers. Of the 115 female convicts, 82 were servants, and 14 
were needle women. 

It is worthy of notice that of 927 prisoners in Sing Sing at 
the date of the report, the very large number of 192 were on 
sentences of ten years or more, and 19 of them for life. 
In our last number some suggestions were thrown out respect- 
ing the practicability of abbreviating the terms of imprisonment 
in a majority of cases without endangering any of the public ob- 
jects of punishment. We believe we have many judicious and 
conservative administrators of the penal law who would readily 
consent to the abolition of all minimum sentences—which would 
probably be as long a step towards a desired change as its ad- 
vocates would wish to have taken at present. 

The report which we have thus cursorily examined is signed 
by only two of the inspectors. The third presents a minority 
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report in which he discloses what he regards as gross abuses 
in the administration of the prison affairs, and discusses some 
points in which he differs from his colleagues. 

To show how radical a difference exists between them it may 
suffice to say, that while the general report represents the dis- 
cipline of the Sing Sing prison to be good, and the Warden 
declares, that its “rigid discipline makes it the pattern prison 
of the world,” the minority report affirms that “there is no 
discipline worthy of the name !” 

But we are giving too long a hearing to the inspectors, and 
must turn for a moment or two to the commissioners, in whose 
bulky report there is abundant matter for sober thought. 
Their commission, it will be noticed, embraced but a single 
item of inquiry, viz. the pecuniary affairs of the several State 
prisons of the State of New York; and the result of their labors 
shows conclusively that it was high time some investigation 
should be instituted. 

A large portion of the report is occupied with an analysis of 
the various claims against the prisons, showing how they origi- 
nated and to what extent they should be allowed; but the evi- 
dence brings to view a series of fraudulent transactions of which 
we apprehend few within the walls of the prison would be cap- 
able. As an illustration of the extent to which such frauds 
have been perpetrated, we select the following :-— 

‘The sum, $79,199 91, expresses the estimated value of the 
excesses of purchase of certain articles, after providing the 
number of rations required for the support of the average num- 
ber of prisoners during the four years ending December 1, 
1854, viz.: 1,331,528 rations of beef, pork, and flour, of the 
weight allowed by law for the subsistence of the army of the 
United States.” 

Respecting the interior condition of the prison at Sing Sing, 
it is stated that the clerk was ‘‘ an habitually intemperate man.”’ 
A respectable witness swore that he had seen him in the prison, 
so under the influence of liquor that he thought him incom- 
petent to perform his duty. He was known to be intemperate 
and of unsteady habits at times, and witness thought he drank 
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pretty much every day. He had known him perform some of 
the clerk’s duties, but one convict, and sometimes two, wrote in 
his office, and the clerk was frequently “absent from the prison 
for days at a time.’’ This testimony in relation to his intem- 
perance and constant neglect of duty, is corroborated by 
several other witnesses, and the fact appears to have been 
specially brought to the knowledge of the Inspectors, without 
eliciting any effort on their part to correct the evil, or to insure 
the safety and integrity of the prison accounts, which ostensibly 
remained in the hands of this unworthy and incompetent officer, 
while his duty was mostly performed by convicts ! 

The testimony of the warden in reference to the clerk, be- 
trays the incapacity and details the abandoned habits of the 
latter, as well as the fact, that his conduct was known to the 
Inspectors, and was the occasion of language on the part of one 
of them, so derogatory to the character of a public officer, as 
to be not less worthy of condemnation than the conduct of the 
clerk which the Inspector was so strangely attempting to re- 
prove. 

The same witness testifies that a keeper named Hill, was 
habitually intemperate, and that he had seen him in the prison 
so latoxicated as to be unfit to perform his duty. Hill had 
been so much under the influence of liquor for days together, 
as to be unable to come to the prison, and there were other 
keepers in the prison who were currently reported to be of 
unsteady habits. This testimony is corroborated by several 
other witnesses, both citizens and officers. And it is also in 
evidence that when keepers were detained from the prison by 
intemperance, guards performed their duty and received extra 
pay, the vouchers, which were given for the same, stating that 
the extra duty had been performed in cases of sickness,—the 
delinquent keepers at the same time receiving their full 
monthly salaries ! 

One of the witnesses had observed that those keepers who are 
addicted to drinking and carousing during the evenings when 
off duty, were stupid, cross, and inattentive the following day, 
and were more apt to neglect their duty and have trouble with 
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the convicts under their charge than was the case with sober 
men. 

It is in evidence that a keeper, named Boughton, was “ ha- 
bitually intemperate, frequently intoxicated in the prison, was 
most of the time absent, performed but little duty, and was 
every way inefficient ;” and yet the agent’s accounts exhibit the 
fact that this man not only received his full monthly salary 
during all the time he pretended to be a keeper, but was paid 
a considerable sum for “extra duty!’ Surely when such men 


are employed to do public service, peaceable citizens must be 
on their guard. 

It was in evidence before the commissioners ‘that on one 
occasion, when a convict had escaped from the prison, Childs, 
the clerk, and keepers Washburn and Lynds, went in pursuit, 
taking a carriage from the village, and carrying with them a 
quantity of ardent spirits: 


“They repaired to a piece of woods a few miles from the 
prison, and took their stand upon the highway. Childs and Lynds 
soon became intoxicated, and while under this influence, assaul- 
ted a Mr. Lawrence, a peaceable citizen from an adjoining 
town, who was passing, mistaking him for the convict, as they 
said. In the struggle that ensued, Washburn came up, and 
being told that Lawrence was the convict in disguise, instant] 
knocked the latter down by a blow with his carbine, and the 
unoffending man was cruelly beaten. Mr. Wildey and another 
person came up and tried to explain, when the officer’s guns 
were levelled at them, and they were pursued with threats of 
their lives, but finally escaped toa place of safety. The officers 
proceeded to Wildey’s house, and by threats and violence drove 
his wife with her infant children to escape and secrete them- 
selves out of doors, where they remained nearly all the night. 

‘The following day these officers were arrested, on the com- 
plaint of Mr. Lawrence, and conveyed to Tarrytown, when, 
_ having become sober, and the warden interceding for them, they 
were discharged upon payment of fifty dollars. It appears 
from the agent’s accounts and vouchers, that these officers re- 
ceived extra pay for pursuing this convict.” 


It would seem that living men and the ordinary subjects of 
commerce did not offer full scope for the cupidity and fraudu- 
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lent designs of these officials, and they therefore turned their 
attention to the dead. 


‘One of the most objectionable features in the management 
at Sing Sing,” says the report, ‘‘was the mutilation of the 
dead bodies of convicts, to gratify the morbid curiosity of the 
officers, and for the purpose of preparing anatomical specimens. 
On reference to the testimony of Andrews, the warden, the 
physician, and others, it will be seen that this proceeding was 
carried on with the knowledge of the Inspectors, in a manner 
utterly repugnant to the ordinary proprieties of life, in wanton 
violation of law, and which betrayed demoralized sensibilities 
on the part of those who participated in the effence. It is but 
justice to add, as we are informed, that Hasbrouck, the physi- 
cian who introduced this reprehensible practice, was subse- 
quently compelled to resign, but rot until citizens instituted 
charges against him before the Inspectors who had countenanced 
and permitted the outrage spoken of. 

‘*'Trafficking in the dead bodies of convicts has also been car- 
ried on to some extent by the officers of this prison. It is in 
evidence by the warden and physician, that on the death of a 
convict, in the summer of 1853, the body was placed in a coffin 
and deposited i in a building, to await the demand of his friends, 
previous to interment. During the night, Levi 8. Peck, the 
hospital keeper, accompanied by two convicts, went to the dead 
house, took the body from the coffin, packed it in a meat cask, 
marked it as New York freight, and relled it among the articles 
which were to be shipped to that city the next morning. ‘They 
then tied up sand in prison blankets, to represent the weight of 
the stolen body, placed the same in the coffin and nailed it up. 

“The next day the body went to New York as prison freight, 
and the coffin of sand underwent the forms of a convict burial. 

‘“‘The sacrilege was subsequently discovered, and the body 
found in a dissecting room in the city—the party who furnished 
it to the medical students producing Peck’s receipt for twelve 
dollars payment for the same. When charged with the crime 
by the warden, Peck stoutly denied it, and insisted that the 
body was buried in the aforesaid coffin, and so declared the 
convict who had it in charge. ‘The warden then caused the 
coffin to be taken up, when it was found to contain only the 
blankets and sand. Peck then confessed his crime, and re- 
signed his office. The convict also confessed his participation 
in the transaction, and said that Peck gave him and his asso- 
ciate all the brandy they could drink that night, and promised 
them a regular supply of that article while they remained in 
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prison. He further stated that he dare not confess it, when 
first questioned by the warden, for fear that Peck would poison 
him in case he should ever be sick in the hospital. About a 
month after Peck resigned, he was restored to his office by In- 
spector Storms, who ordered the agent to pay him his salary 
during the month he had been absent, which was done, and a 
separate voucher returned for the same.”’ 


The infamous practices to which we have alluded, generally 
originated and terminated within the prison walls, and only a 
few confidential convicts were privy to them, but there was one 
which embraced a wider sphere and involved different parties. 


‘A very reprehensible system has existed at Sing Sing,” say 
the commissioners, “and, we are informed, at Auburn prison, 
in procuring convicts to be falsely certified as to their previous 
trades or occupations, in order to have them assigned to par- 
ticular prison contracts. It appears from the testimony of 
George W. Crofut, that one Joachim Urmy, formerly a keeper 
in the prison, a justice of the peace, and also a justice of the 
court of general sessions of Westchester county, was employed 
by Alfred Walker, the hat contractor, as agent, to visit courts 
of justice, and by bribing jailors and prisoners, induce the 
latter, although they may have been practical blacksmiths, 
carpenters, or stone-cutters, to testify, after their conviction and 
before their sentence, that they were hatters, when the court 
would certify them as such, and the prison authorities would 
be compelled to put them upon Watson’s hat contract. To say 
nothing of the crime involved in this subornation of perjury, 
the consequences of this system are extremely injurious to the 
interests of the prison, as the convicts, if employed at their 
proper trade, would, in many cases, be far more useful to the 
State than in the situation to which they are assigned. The 
system also exerts a pernicious influence upon the morals of 
the convict. ‘l’o the crime for which he is sentenced, he adds 
that of perjury, and in the latter he feels that he has only par- 
ticipated with those to whom the State has confided his keeping 
and reformation. We are aware that subornation of perjury is 
subjected to one of the severest penalties of our laws, nor do 
we believe its practice would have been entered upon for the 
trifling consideration named by the witness, were it not that the 
general depravity and absence of all moral and legal restraints 
which have characterized the management of this prison for a 
few years past, seemed to lend a sanction to the perpetration 
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of almost any offence which the interests of certain officers and 
contractors might suggest. 

‘‘We have alluded to the subject here as a feature of the 
Sing Sing management, and to express our abhorrence of con- 
duct, which, being prompted by purely mercenary motives, in- 
volves more of moral and legal guilt than a vast majority of 
the crimes which the inmates of these prisons have committed.” 


It was in evidence “that the Inspectors made a highly im- 
proper and illegal agreement for the benefit of a contractor, 
which excluded competition for the services of convicts, and 
put out of sight entirely the interests of the State, and that, 
when their plan was defeated by an unexpected higher bid, 
they took the power out of the agent’s hands, and carried out 
their original illegal purpose.”’ 

The use of public funds for private purposes has become so 
common as scarcely to excite surprise; and if we are to judge 
by the impunity which usually attends that class of offences, 
we might almost suppose it to be no offence at all. 

The agent of Sing Sing prison entered upon a speculation in 
cemetery lots. He bought a piece of land, enclosed it, fenced it 
with imposing marble gate-ways, built a marble receiving vault, 
and a sexton’s lodge. All the materials for this work and the 
labor in preparing them were public property, and the report 
tells us that ‘‘ while the agent was thus embellishing a cemetery 
of which he was the owner, by appropriating the labor and pro- 
perty of the State, his attempt to disguise it by making partial 
charges for the same in the shop books against parties who had 
no knowledge of the matter, while no entries of receipts from 
these sales appear in his verified monthly reports to the Comp- 
troller, stamps the transaction with the character of a premedi- 
tated fraud.” 

The inspectors who signed the seventh report, which we were 
just now reviewing, were Henry Storms and Darius Clark. Of 
these persons the report of the commissioners speaks as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘Inspector Storms is shown to have violated prison laws, 
interfered with prison discipline, used prison property, and the 
VOL. X.—29. 
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public credit for his private benefit, exercised, we think, the 
appointing power for a consideration, and in utter disregard 
of the public interests and his own duty to have retained in-his 
office the clerk, after he had himself denounced him, and other 
officers whose unfitness was notorious.” 

“It is not unlikely that the transparent disregard of his 
official obligations and of the public interests, may have sug- 
gested corrupt and covetous enterprises against the public trea- 
sury by aid of his official position, while the general looseness 
of his official deportment presented no obstacle to the approaches 
of such as avoid the faithful, the intelligent, and the con- 
cientious. 

‘‘ Inspector Clark has failed, in our opinion, to discharge his 
duty, in neglecting to remove from office the agent and clerk 
of the prison after their misconduct was publicly known, and 
specially communicated to him; while his action in regard to 
the saw contract, which is elsewhere treated at length, was a 
violation of his duty, and presents an instance of wilful disre- 
gard of the interests of the State, which merits the severest 
condemnation.” 

Of the clerk they say he was ‘‘ uniformly under the influence 
of liquor,” and by his own confession he had vouched for the 
truth of accounts which he knew to be false. And of the agent 
they say, that “upon a candid review of the entire administra- 
tion of the agent and its accessories, it may be said that a posi- 
tion retained by scandalous means has been used for more 
scandalous purposes; that no duty connected with it has been 
tolerably performed, while many things it was designed to pro- 
scribe have been practised with diligence. Every breath of his 
official life mingled with the sighs of those who had trodden 
paths which he was pursuing, and in the daily presence of a 
thousand witnesses, to the abyss in which they ended. He has 
persevered and exceeded the worst over whom he was set, in 
the number of his transgressions. 


‘Some of the most benignant provisions of our penal system 
are founded upon the humane principle, that reformation is 
consistent with punishment, and that the means used for the 
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one purpose may serve the other efficiently. Hence, our prisons 
have come to be regarded as not more the agencies of penal law 
than of an enlightened philanthropy. It is painful to contem- 
plate the defeat of the purposes, both of justice and humanity, 
by the very ministers appointed to fulfil them; yet, unless all 
the evidence, direct and circumstantial, be discredited, the vast 
establishment at Sing Sing has been polluted by many of the 
practices it was instituted to repress or punish. 

‘The deportment of the subordinate officers must exert a 
powerful influence upon the convicts for good or evil, as that 
deportment is discreet and commendable, or vicious and crimi- 
nal. The influence of example is one of the most powerful 
exerted upon these men, as the character and conduct of the 
officers impress their image upon those over whom they exercise 
control. It is important, therefore, that the Inspectors of our 
State prisons should be men of liberal and enlarged views, and 
of the purest moral character—that these qualities should cha- 
racterize their intercourse with all around them, and mark 
every feature of their official career. 


‘“‘ Although all the Inspectors are not responsible for the em- 


bezzlements, frauds, and forgeries perpetrated by some of their 
subordinates, yet they should be held strictly accountable at 
the bar of public opinion for retaining such persons in office 
after the evidence of their delinquencies had been placed before 
them, while the retention in places of trust and great responsi- 
bility of men notoriously intemperate, and who were pursuing 
a course of conduct disgraceful to themselves, faithless to the 
State, and demoralizing to the convicts, ought to receive a 
marked expression of disapprobation from those who honored 
them with the trust they have so shamefully abused. 

‘It is in evidence, that the agent, clerk, and many of the 
subordinate officers and guards at the Sing Sing prison, were 
habitually intemperate, and were frequently intoxicated at the 
prison, in the presence of citizens and convicts. 


‘‘This could not have escaped the daily observation of the - 


Inspector in charge, yet no effort was made to reform it, and 
the minutes of the Inspectors’ official proceedings, furnish no 
reproofs of the demoralizing practice, while the testimony before 
us makes some of the Inspectors participants in this sinful and 
offensive indulgence. 

“The official transactions of the agent, in which he abused 
his trust, violated his oath, and embezzled the public money, 
have not been unknown to the Inspectors. 

‘The agent and clerk are amenable to the law for the frauds 
they have committed, and their bondsmen are liable for any 
deficiency which now or hereafter may appear in their accounts ; 
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for the moral wrongs perpetrated by them and other subordinate 
officers, they could only be reached by the Inspectors, and 
from them they claimed and received immunity for all their 
acts. 

‘¢We cannot but regard intemperance in Inspectors of State 
Prisons, or the appointment of an intemperate person to a sub- 
ordinate office, a just cause of complaint against, and impeach- 
ment of such Inspectors, and we think it ought so to be declared 
in the law. 

‘‘ One of the Inspectors, at least, was not free from this in- 
dulgence, and it is apparent that others did not respect the law 
which forbids the introduction of spirituous liquors upon the 
prison ground; thus tolerating a practice which is demoralizing 
and destructive everywhere, and which the statute has wisely 
and humanely excluded from our prisons. 

‘¢The conclusion is forced upon us by the testimony of wit- 
nesses whose integrity is undoubted, and whose statements are 
corroborated by our personal observation ; that the Inspectors 
have not faithfully performed their duty, nor required their 
subordinates to perform theirs; that they have consulted their 
own interests and that of their friends, rather than the interests 
of the State, which confided to them this important trust. 

‘While it would have been much more agreeable to us to 
have been able to award them the meed of commendation for a 
faithful performance of their duties, a conscientious discharge 
of our own has demanded this expression of our convictions, 
and we have only to express the hope that such laws may be 
enacted and enforced as will effectually prevent the occurrence 
of such proceedings for the future.”’ 


Most cordially do we unite in this hope, not only as it re- 
spects the prisons of New York but all the prisons of the land. 
The abuses, which have attained such a gigantic magnitude, 
have not grown up in a day, nor would it have been difficult to 
correct them had those who were aware of their existence at 
an earlier period been virtuous or courageous enough to have 
exposed them. But, alas! for all public institutions that are 
drawn into the political vortex! All efforts to save them are 
fruitless. The better way is to let them go down. Nothing 
that can be saved from the wreck is trust-worthy. Not a frag- 
ment should be used again except for fuel. Not a spike nor a 
peg nor a shred of oakum of the old craft should find its way 
into the new. 
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A BLOW AT THE ROOT. 


Art. [V.—A BLOW AT THE ROOT. 


A glance at the index, which is appended to this number of our Jour- 
nal, will show with what solicitude we have regarded the increase 
of juvenile depravity, and how earnestly we have advocated more 
stringent measures to secure their better moral, intellectual, and ir dus- 
trial training. We are by no means satisfied with existing means 
of accomplishing this most important object. Grateful as we should be, 
and are, to the wise and benevolent men who have founded and administered 
our institutions for the reception and reformation of juvenile offenders, we 
cannot avoid the conviction, that they are not only not capable of doing a 
tenth part of what needs to be done to correct and reform vicious and 
neglected children, but, that through the defectiveness of our Jaws or their 
administration, the capacity they have is neither wisely nor fully employed. 
The youngest and most tractable juvenile offenders on one side, and the 
oljJest and most hopeless juvenile offenders on the other, are not adequately 
provided for,—at least on any such scale as the exigencies of the community 
require. There are, we know, besides Houses of Refuge, useful and efficient 
schemes of reforming idle, vicious and neglected children, in some of our 
cities, but their resources are limited and uncertain, and their powers to rescue 
and save the objects of their benevolence are restricted. And invaluable as 
their influence is to such as are brought and retained under it, :t can, at 
best, reach put one in a score, (perhaps we should not exaggerate if we 
said one in a hundred,) of those who need it, and who, for want of it, are 
likely, if they live, to become the pests and burdens of society. 

Our readers will bear us witness that we are far enough from advocating 
charitable relief for those who are or might be able to take care of them- 
selves. If a man and woman choose to live in idJe and vicious habits—in 
dirt and want and wretchedness—when they might, by proper exertion, 
obtain an honest livelihood and have a decent home, let them eat of the 
fruit of their own doings. We cannot force a man to work who chooses to 
be idle. We cannot oblige a woman to scrub her floor, or wasli herself or 
her children or give them food; but we can take their homeless, helpless 
children from the streets and alleys, from the stables, the doorsteps, the 
wharves and the market places, and provide them with food and clothing, 
and instruct and put them in a way to be trained up for usefulness and 
respectability. There is no higher law than that of self-preservation, and 
that law forbids us to stand by and see boys and girls trained day by day for 
the prison or the poor-house. It commands us to protect them from the evil 
influences to which they are exposed through parental neglect and depravity, 
and we may much more safely and humanely turn a deaf ear to the cries 
of bodily want and suffering, than allow the moral capacities of our street 
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children to be perverted and corrupted. No future effort can repair such 
neglect nor atone for it. 

We are not unapprised of the difficulties which beset every attempt for 
social improvement that interferes with personal liberty. The popular doc- 
trine is, that men, women and children, have a natural right to live as they 
list, so long as they shun any overt criminal act; and hence our laws and 
ordinances that make profane swearing, drunkenness, street-begging and 
vegrancy punishable, are little more than a dead letter. It was but a day 
or two since, we noticed four girls from ten to fourteen years of age, saun- 
tering along one of our principal streets, in the middle of a fine afternoon, 
each with a basket on her arm. ‘They had on dirty, ragged shawls and 
tattered dresses ; were without stockings and shoes, and were, in all respects, 
strangers to cleanliness or decency of manners. They were passing lazily 
from gate to gate—opening such as were unfastened, and rattling the 
latches of others, and now and then ransacking slop-tubs or dirt-barrels. 
The whole appearance and conduct of these miserable children betokened 
their utter destitution of all wholesome care and restraint, and their pre- 
sent occupation could not but expose them to the most corrupting and mis- 
leading influences. 

The group was within sight of a police station, and we inquired of an 
officer who was standing at the door if nothing could be done with such a 
company of gipsies ? 

** What have they been doing ?”’ he asked. 

“‘T mean to inquire whether there is no way of preventing them from pur- 
suing such a mode of life; for you know, as well I do, that the inevitable 
fruit of such habits, as they are now contracting, will be thieving, drinking, 
and prostitution ;—no schooling, no trade, no restraint,—they will soon be 
beyond the reclaiming influence of the House of Refuge. Would not the 
mayor or some alderman order them out of the street, and into the care of 
somebody ?” So, in our simplicity, we addressed the police officer. 

“If we catch them stealing,” said he, “ we can take them up; but just 
for going about the streets so, we can’t meddle with them!” 

Well, then, so it must be. Thieves and prostitutes we can arrest and 
punish, and paupers we can support in the marble mansion at Blockley, but 
over the process by which thieves, prostitutes and paupers are made, we 
have no control ! 

Perhaps much more can be done even with our existing laws and institu- 
tions than is done, towards checking the tendencies and counteracting the 
temptations of children and youth, to a vicious life. 

The prosecuting officer of one of the most important judicial districts of 
the country, who has lately been in Europe, speaks of the methods prevail- 
ing there of dealing with this class of society, as having great advantages 
over ours. He is not unaware of the difference in the governments, habits 
and feelings of the two countries, nor would he be disposed to exchange 
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ours, with all its defects, for the best of theirs; but he regards the inquiry 
as being still pertinent, whether we could not greatly enlarge and extend 
our agencies, for the mental and industrial training of neglected and 
vicious children, and increase their efficiency too without trespassing on any- 
body’s rights or abridging anybody’s liberty. We have not space to pursue 
the subject further at present, but as an indication of progress, at least in 


Legislation, we subjoin a law recently enacted by the people of the State 
of New York, entitled 


AN ACT, to provide for the care and instruction of idle and truant 
children. 


Laws or 1853, page 358. Passed, April 12, 1858. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. If any child, between the ages of five and fourteen years, having 
sufficient bodily health and mental capacity, to attend the Public Schools, 
shall be found wandering in the streets or lanes of any city or incorporated 
village, idle and truant, without any lawful occupation, any Justice of the 
Peace, Police Magistrates, or Justices of the District Courts, in the City of 
New York, on complaint thereof, by any citizen on oath, shall cause said 
child to be brought before him for examination, and shall also cause the 
parent, guardian, or master of such child, if he or she have any, to be 
notified to attend such examination. And if on such examination, the 
complaint shall be satisfactorily established, such Justice shall require the 
parent, guardian or master, to enter into an engagement in writing, to the 
corporate authorities of the city or village, that he will restrain such child 
from so wandering about, will keep him or her on his own premises, or in 
some lawful occupation, and will cause such child to be sent to some school 
at least four months in each year, until he or she becomes fourteen years 
old. And such Justice may, in his discretion, require security for the faith- 
ful performance of such engagement. If such child has no parent, guar- 
dian or master, or none can be found, or if such parent. guardian or master, 
refuse or neglect, within a reasonable time, to enter into such engagement, 
and to give such security, if required, such Justice shall by warrant under 
his hand, commit such child to such place as shall be provided for his or 
her reception, as hereinafter directed. 

§2 If such engagement be habitually or intentionally violated, an action 
may be brought thereon, by the overseers of the poor, or either of them, of 
such city or village, in the name of the corporate authorities thereof, and 
on proof of such habitual or intentional violation, the plaintiff shall recover 
therein a penalty of not more than fifty dollars, with costs. And thereupon 
the Magistrate or Court before whom such recovery shall be had, shall, by 
warrant, commit such child to the place so provided for his or her reception, 
as aforesaid. 

§ 3. The corporate authorities of every city and incorporated village 
shall provide some suitable place for the reception of every child that may 
be so committed, and for the employment of such child in some useful occu- 
pation, and his or her instruction in the elementary branches of an English 
education, and for his or her proper support and clothing. Every child so 
received shall be kept in such place until discharged by the cverseers of the 
poor, or the commissioners of the alms-house of such city or village, and 
may be bound out as an apprentice by them, or either of them, with the 
consent of any Justice of the Peace, or any of the Aldermen of the city, or 
any Trustee of the incorporated village where he may be, in the same 
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manner, for the same periods, and subject to the same provisions in all te- 
spects, as are contained in the first article and fourth title of the eighth 
chapter and second part of the Revised Statutes, with respect to children 
whose parents have become chargeable on any city or town. 

) 4. The expenses of providing and maintaining such place, for the re- 
ception, clothing, support, and instruction of such children, shall be de- 
frayed in the same manner as charges for the support of paupers charge- 
able upon such city or village ; and the corporate authorities of every city 
and village shall certify to the Board of Supervisors of the county, at their 
annual meetings, the amount necessary for said purposes, which amount the 
said Supervisors shall cause to be levied and collected as part of the taxes 
for the support of the poor, chargeable to such city or village. 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of all police officers and constables, who shall 
find any children in the condition described in the first section of this Act, 


to make complaint to a Justice of the Peace, as provided in the said 
section. 


§ 6. The fees for Justices for services performed under this Act, shall be 
the same as allowed by law in cases of vagrancy, and shall be paid by the 
city or village in which they were rendered. 

§ 7. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


‘pinmcediiiiiiiitens 

Remarks on the Penal System of Pennsylvania, particularly with refer- 
ence to County Prisons. By W. Parker Foulke. With Six Illustrative 
D agrams. pp. 52. 


Ir our readers will only cast their eyes over the Memoranda, in our last 
number, of a late visit by one of our correspondents to several penitentiaries 
and county gaols, they will need no farther evidence that the latter class of 
prisons are very far from what they should be. And if their convictions of the 
importance of some radical reform in their structure, discipline, and adminis- 
tration are as strong as ours, they will eagerly turn to any suggestions that 
may favor said reform. It would be unjust to speak of Mr. Foulke’s pamph- 
let asmerely suggestive. It is demonstrative. It exhibits in the clearest 
manner the defects of our present system—(if system it may be called)— 
sets forth the provisions of law, the motives to comply with them, and the 
advantages of such compliance—enforces the obligations which rest upon 
every good citizen to sustain the law—gives a succinct history of the mea- 
sures which have been attempted to bring about a new order of things in 
our county gaols—suggests charitable excuses for those who have neglected 
their duties in this behalf, and gives due credit to such as have faithfully 
discharged them, and furnishes a vast amount of practical information 
touching the plans, construction, and expense of such a prison as every 
county should possess. By a resolution of the Acting Committee, of the 

vison Society, a copy of Mr. Foulke’s pamphlet has been forwarded to the 
Governor of the State—to each principal officer of the Executive Depart- 
ment of State—to each member of the Legislature—to each Judge, Prose- 
cuting Attorney, and Board of Commissioners of the State. We earnestly 
desire that it may attract the attention which its importance demands, and 
lead to some effective refurm throughout the Commonwealth. 
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